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The basiJ {)robleB in designing change efforts and i^ 
assessing thea is deteraxning which pr*oces^s or co^nseguences count 
* aid by how Much. Whether it is teachiO\ or learninglthat nefeds to be 
changed , has 'to be -deter ained. So it is with class size. Ihat is 'to/be 
changed as well as how that change' is to be measured needs to be^ 
deteraine'd; Tha^ej guestipn in coiisidering class size is whether it 
is tW nature of, the school as an organization — in which th^ 'saaller 
classfes exist — that accounts for the larger share of any observed 
increase in. student learning, or whether increased learning can be 
brought directly^- siaply l>j increasing tke >uiib«% of saall classes, 
regardlesis of other aspects of the school organization. It is . 
suggested that discussions and research of- class size would be sore 
useful if t'hey dealt with soie of the sig:nificant relationships that 
.exist between a resburce allocation plan and th^ social processes . 
that constitute the ehTironwent of these saaller \clasbes. In 
attSapting to point out the significaj;ce of the school context in ' ' 
looking at the guestion of class siie, the question of criteria of ' 
success also dealt with. However, it is suggested that student 
learning^ is not 'the 'criterion of succe^ss. It ife suggested that the. 
social slogan ^saaller cl^asses eguals better- leaicning^ a^ useful 
aphofisB whose utility has -been; deaonstra ted. ' Its current validity or 
future validity, without redefinition of teras is in doubt. 
(luthor/AH) , / . 
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The Class Size/Quality of Edujcgtional Process Relationship 



Frank L. Smith Jr. 
[ I^wTence Mcauskey 

_ Efforts to improve schools, whether 
f changes in class size or m instnictional 
practices, often fail to make a di5uncUoij 
between the act of^ teaching and^the ex- 
.perience of learning. Because 'the criteria 
and performance areas involved in school' 
changes are^not clearly cfelfneated, the 
^evaluation ,pf projects: often focuses tpo 
sharply on some aspects of the situation — 
what pupils 'do on tests — and fdcuses - 
' insufficiently on other dimensions — wjiat 
teachers do in classes. It is true that pupil 
learning is generally assum'ed to be the* 
intended outcome of the act of teaching. 
But, tBfc teaching a*ct and thcr student's 
learning are not the !>ame. 

Teachers and students may- engage in 
the teaching act, yet both 'partie's may * 
remajn uncertain as to whether^or m what 
Way, learning took place. Since the 
teaching act is a reciprocal process and is 
not entirely a repetitious Ipatterning'of 
uniform behavior, it is at Jcast reasonable 
to assume that" instances of the teaching 
act lead to some types of student learning.' 
( V^e admit that we may not always be ap\c 
to link each teaching act to its specific 
consequences.; Nevertheless, it is not 
essential in designing school improvement 
programs that we state the relationship 
^ between teaching and learning — if 
' professionals teach better, then.students * 
will jearn more — as the m^or claim to be 
investigated or as the basic rationa le of the 
improvement project. 
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, Administrators ,can legitimately im- 
plement improvement prpgranfi; that seek 
to change the quality o£ teaching per se. By 
changing the behavior of the teaching, one 
is also changing tfie role or daily life of the 
student, even if these changes ^re not 
reflected on Indicators of cognitive' 
knowledge. On the other harid/- ad- 
ministrators "often design change 
programs to imjjrove learning without 
incorporating efforts aimed at altering the 
nature ctf the teaching act directly or at 
'altering therole of the teacher. 

The basic problem iij designing change 
efforts' and. in assessing them is deterr 
mining which processes or consequences 
'^"count"" a^d by^ "how much." Is it 
teaching or learning that is to be changed? 
In what ways? So it is with class size. One 
needs to know what is to be changed, and 
how that change is tcbemeasuredL. 

The distinction between teacnffig and* 
learning is a usgful one in analyzing 
change efforts. In analyzing the issye of^ 
class size, other distinctions are 
necessary. What is needed is some 
working sense of what a school is: a loose 
confederation of classes, or a complex 
social^ organization. School' is |a place 
where both class instruction and learni% 
take place While student learning maj^ be 
the raison d'etre both for the school and for 
the act' of instructing, the school as an 
organization ^nd the process of instructing 
are related, but they are quite different 
things. , • J 

, When one talks about the school, one 
may 'mention the studenjts' rate of learn- 
ing. One must afiw consider the ^unit's 
. social context and the prpcesses it engages 
ip \v.hile interacting with its i>rwironment 
— an area frequently called "public 
relations.** One must give some; thought to 
the structure 'and functioning of the 
decision-making process, as wejl as to 
efforts to coordinate various components 
within the school unit. When *one talks 



. about ^he instructional process,^ one is in 
^ fact' cor^idering tlie technological or 
production "processes of the school. 
Instruction, therefore, is one, hut only one, 
of the critical processes that are evident in 
the school as a social organization. With 
respect to the issue of class size, therefore, 
to say that smaller classes lead to, or 
relate to, better studentjearhing laVgely 
begs the question.^y relating class size, or 
the all^ation of resources only (or 
largely) TO ihe impact on the nature and 
consequences of the instructionahprocess, 
one tends,to ignore the impact of'decisions 
to maintain smaller classes on other 
criticallsociai processes of the school and 
also to ignore the contributidft of these 
other processes to the welfare'of the school- 
and to student learning: 

The key question in considering class 
^ize, is whether it is the nature <A the ' 
school as an organizatioc -- in .which the 
smaller'classes exist — that accounts for 
the'larger share of any observed increase 
in stuuent learning, or wljether increased, 
learning can be brought about directly, . 
simply by increasing the number of small 
classes, regardless of other aspedts of the 
school organization. ^ / * 

In relation to the cost-benefit notion, the 
question is whether for a given amount Of 
money one would^ improve organization 
viability and/)/ student learning more by 
^investing in more small classes, or by 
investing in othe^' efforts of .the school as 
an organization, such as supervision, 
curriculum developrnent tasks groups^l 
joint planning time or student directed 
activities. In all* probability, it is not an 
either-or proposition, bu't rather a matter 
of balance: smaller classes are beneficial, 
but only if they exist in .combination with 
other strong support structures and<spcial 
processesr In shoi^, converting a school ^ 
into ^ confederation of small classes, into a ' 
relatively* simple undifferentiated social 
unit, is an unwise Fjplipy choice, since such 



a decisKMi ovould fail to take into' con- ' 
sideration the concept oC the total school as 
a social or^ni^UuxL * 

The dftfcrenynotions about the school, 
that is, w^t)(er it ,is perceived as a 
complex organization, or a loose con- ^ 
' federation, llad to different questions for 
. the instiiictional itaff.Jhe difference is - 
tltat the staff would have tymovc beyond 
askif« "What does on^do differently in 
snnll classes?'' to asking, *WJat does one 
do about small classep?'*^ 
The ''in class"' question assunies^that the 
^ mstnidor's scope ofrconcem and time 
. frame relate^ to strategies for teaching the , 

* given group of.children assigned to huaas^ 
a class. Thfe focus of attention is eithefa 
particular child, a few ehiidren within the 
class* grdlup, or the class as a whqle; 

^ Whatever strategy Ihe teacher designs, 
- that response will apply only to those 
particular studeiits, not to other classes 
^and not to the school as a whole. ' i 
,To ask .the questions ''about snnll 
clas^MSs" ''is to ask aBout institutional 
design, and not about particular in- 
structional, strategies as they relf^te to a 
given group -j^f individuals. When con- 
siiiering^institutional design, one's scope of 

* concern /and time frame, -for example, 
would shift to-cohslderation of t^ ifeed to 
integrate differentiated-^ • instructional 
strategies found {o exist. among the small 
classes and to determine how small class 
units could relate to family life styles eAd 
educational preferences. ' i 

In effect one ..would shift t*ie sociil 
perspective from that of the psychologist's . 
who looks at learning as a pei^nal event 
to the perspective of the* social 
psychologist or sociologist who'.looks at 
sociahprocesses lis.iiseful social structiares 
existing^ iR,anj organizational setting. 
Attempting to observe the impact of class 
size withoul consideriog the school context 
that surroundsTthe classes is something 
like trying to study families without noting 
'their community. It can be flone, and in 
fact is done, but perhaps the envirohrhent, 
which isjb^ingjignored, makes the greater 
and more rneaningful djfference. To 
ignore the context in wilich classes exist is 
to assume,' in effect, that classes are ' 
interchangeatile units; that is, that cl^s A 
of 16 studentsjin school X is like class B of 
16 students iif school Y. In assuming that 
classes of the sdme size are inter- 

* changeable ^'from school to school, is 
assuming tlet they are equivalent, one 
must then also either Assume that dif- 
ferences be(wee/i schools are so slight as 
to be overcome by differences among 
classes of various sizes or simply assume 
that there i are no dUferSnces among 
schools that relate Xo what goes on in 
classes. In discussions with lay^n or 
indeed in negotiation sessions^ classes are 
often referred Jo as If they were all of a 
kind: we /talk about classes within a . 

_ ^ ,.ct, sometimes about types of classes 
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for sp^iai t>pes of youngsters, but rarely 
do we talk aboutclasses within a school in 
a distri^ti^pon reflecticivhowever» it is 
. clear that classes are nd interchangeable, 
largely because there are very importu/tt 
differences aihong schools. Lbi us consider 
this point briefly: 

' • Perhaps there' are idenUfiable types of 
s(Jhocfe. We believe that there are three , 
sets of vanables that.can be used fruitfully^ 
m attempting;to identify types of schools-m 
J which ^classes exist: 1) envirorariental 
exchanges (or t>pes of relations that exist 
between families m the school), ,2J 
authority-reward /systems (way. of in- 
volving staff in decisions with different 
scopes'.and time fram^), and 3) learning 
technologies (the predoniinance of 
• selected instructional strategies that 
create varying roles for youngsters as 

, leanfcrs). While the intent here is simply 

,^to suggest that types pf schools provide 
vdiffer^t ^social environments in which 

* classes of varying sizes exist, some brief 
description of the yariables used to 
describe.schools may be helpful 

First, it should be pbinted out that the 
variables do nqt directly deal with status 
variabiles, such as.the social or economic 
status of^ the' child or his family. Status' , 
variables are obvioifsly important, but as 
surrog^lbs,\pr stand-ins for performances 
or actual behaviorr*they are too gross and • 
static. to captiire the slight but very im- 
portant variati^ ip what sc^b actually 
do in their effo^s to educate childrerc 
Further, schools with assigned attendance , 
areas„ cannot charf^e the- status of the 
families they serve, but they do have some 
flexibility in changing the patterns of 
interaction and the sense of values that ' 
'guide their behaviors. \ 

As for the first area jn. whjch schools 
may vary, patterns of school-community 

' relations, Litwak and Meyer have 
developed ^yhat they call K "balance - 
theory."^ Acftorttng totheirperepective, 
families operateas primary groups, while 
schools e^ist* as forrAal organizations - 
called '^bureaucracies:"^ Th^ tW^ dif- 
ferent group structures are antithetical, in 
terms of what one does to become'^ 
membe^nd the tasks he is expected 
perfonff Difficulties in coordinating their ^ 
various activities arise over the in- , 
volvement of experts and non-experts fii • 
uniform and nonruniform behavior. School 
enil)loyees, as experli, have largely non- 
uniform >t5sks to perform. Non-experts, 
who frequently demand" uniformity, can 

'undehnine the effectiveness of the staff. 
What th^ school must do is to find a way to 
coordinate home and school by balancing 
involvement and detachment .so that 
neither structure, home nor school^ un- 
justly dominates the other. Coordinating 
efforts involve use of communication 
linkages or linking mechanisms, such as, * 
deta9hed worker opinion leaders; 
auxiliary voluntary associMions, mass 
^ 2 ' 
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media^ eta^Schools, or administra|ive 
styles of .woricing with this task, can Ke 
claswied as to't>pes. .Clas^ in'different 
types of schoc4s are Tiot the same, even 
though the number pf students assigned to* 
a single teacher ftiay be the same. . 
Authority-rewards systems, reflecting* 

. styles of leadership behavior, can also be 
changed over time; thus, their impact 
upon the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
school ^ a social organization can be 
modified and js not a comtant from school 
to school nor class to class. Schools might 
be described as being of three types: those 
that foster among teachers* autononwus 
poH-er ^ and •indi\^idualistic 'rewards,^ 
derived^ largely from direct interaction , 

^ with pupils; those that foster hierarchical 
power, with teacher rewards derived from 
exchanges with the principal, who en- 
i^orces or exempts people 'from ceqtrally 
formulated rules and regulations; and 
finally, the third type, those schools that 
foster cooperative pow^r arrangements 
that encoui^ge joint * prpblem solving 
vehibres. ^These are not, of course, pure ^ 
t}i)es.'No school is eith^rall one, or all the 
other, but schools do tend to stress dif- 
ferent patterns.. Classes taught-^ by 

.teachers in context are not, we suggest, 

the'same as classesihat exist in a'different 

context. " ^ 

• . ♦ 

Finally, schools differ in their use of 

specific instructional strategies. While 

much is said about open* schools, or 

structured schools^ such labels frequently 

ladi clear operational definitions. On the 

other hand, the Indicators'ofQuality (lOQ) 

research did clearly define and record the 

observed frequency pf specific classroom 

activities, such as lecture, demonstration^ ' 

small group work, individual woric, etc. 

Furthermore, the»style^of activity in the 

•lOQ research was .the best predictor of 

positive mean scorjes^ Thus, the evidence 

suggests. that schools vary iq their relative 

use Of selected classroom activities. 

Schools, we -suggest, could usefully be 

described if a profile of their instructional 

strategies could be constructed 

. In summary, we suggest that 
discussions and research of class size 
would be more useful if they dealt with 
some of tike significant relationships that 
^xist between a resource allocation plan 
(more t^acl^ers for-siliailer classes) and 
the social processes thai constitute' the 
environment of these spialler classes. We 
should start looking for types of schools in 
which varj'ing types of classes^ exist. In 
addition to being more fruitful for 
research, the focus on school types as the 
context for classes of various sizes is also ^ 
pragmatically more useful. In efifect, we 
are saying that schooladministrators ha^e 
more influence over- schools as social 
organizations than they have influence 
over the* political processes of school 
boards and communities, whose actions 



would be necessary to change U^e'resource 
allocatlontiattem significantly- / 
In - attempting to * point ni^ \tle 
significance of the school context in^ 
lodcirig at the question of class size, we are 
also dealing with the question of criteria of 
success. By focusing the delate regariling 
jtHc use'df resources, o.i class size » 
stide^ perf ormancer^ e tend to ignore the 
welfare of the school as a whole>and 
criteria that might be applied to .the 
school's functioning. 

As with other school improvement ' 
^^programs, student Ibiming andA>r better 
'teaching are most often stated as criteria 
to be used«in measuring the Impact of 
changes .in class size. While the en- 
coupgement of student learning, may be 
the school's primary social function, or, at 
V least, the purpose most acceptable in the 
rhetoric of schod politics, there are 
criteria of, success other than student 
learning that We could use in judgi% the 
quality^ of a school. Teacher morale, 
parental support^ esthetics of the physical 
facilities,, or the adap^tabilify of the school 

* as an organization are examples of other * 
valid'Sriteria. In looking at the policy 
question of^las^size, it is obviously very • 

* important that we select appropriate 
criteria before we enter into an* in- 
terpretation of the data related to the 
criteria bei/ig used. There is without doubt 
a vested interest for some parties in at- 
tempting to cast the research question in 
terms ofr student learning: Do smaller 
classes promote more learning? Giveh the ^ 
primacy of the leamingThetoric, one has a * 
better chance of getting public support for 
his particular resource demands — more 
classroom teachers for smaller classes — 

if he can at least imply that these smaller ^ 
classes are critically related to some set of 
.highly * valued or desired outcomes: 
student * learning, rather ' than better 
schools or happier teachers. 

To pose the question' about class size in 
terms of student performance, however, is 
to yield twofundamental'points. First, the 
claim "if more classropna teachers, then 
smaller classes, arfd Tf smaller classes 
than more learning'' states the econo;iuc 
aspect of the 'lssu6 in. terms of more or 
fewer classroom teachers. In so doing, we 
have at least implicitly said that schiwls 
are composed essentially, if not ex- 
clusively^ of classroom teachers; \ye have 
accepted the loose confederation notion of 
the school. Schools are currently much 
more complex, than that. We know that 
measures of Staffing adequacy, attempts 
to count instructional and support per- 
sonnel of various types, are more accurate 
and useful ways of yiewingUhe array of 
expertise and pasitions found within 
schools. - • • I 

Perhaps the notion that, "schools r 
classroom teachers" as indicafed by a 
range^ or average class sjze was* a 

Q 'le* notion during th^ expansive 



years. In th^ 60's the general economy Jras 
good and school-staffs were4ncreasinj[ in 
size, duetto rising student enrollments and 
the grekter'range and variety of services 
that were lieing include in the school 
progranC Now» the general economy and 
enrollment patterns are quite different. 
Choices also become different Perhaps 
policy makers sljift from cons^ering how 
many classroom teachers and how many 
specialists are needed to whether 
classrpoffi teachers or specialists are 
Deeded.^ 

The choice between classrodfti teachers 
and. specialists takes on new meaning in 
the new socio-economic context. With an 
increasing «wareoess that the iVew 
economy will increasingly depend upon 
growth in human potential, not in the 
accumulation of material goods tint 
require exploitation of natural resources 
and increased productlbn, the schools' 
interest in developing instructors and^ 
other personnerwho function program- 
matically outside the classroom and with 
clients who are^outside the 5-18 age range ' 
will also increase. THus^ schools as 
organizations, in order to survive in their 
new social environment, will become more 
coqjiplex. School gio^th will be in per- 
sonnel who perform in jobs ttiat are 
largely just now emerging. To commit 
larger blod(s of the school's current 
resources 4o classroom teacher positions 
in order to reduce class size may in fact ' 
jeopaniize the sc)k)o1s' chances for sut- 
.vival and the schools' efl^ctiveness as one 
of the cgnunumties central agency of 
educationf 

- The relative economic que'stfon, 
therefore, is not v*more of fewer classroom 
'teachers*' but is rather "classrocHn 
teacher or other instructional personnel." 
•Second, th^ '"m6re classroom teachers 
equal more learning" claim narrows the 
scope of the economic policy question, and 
it also introduces the black box .notion of 
organizational change. It fails to deal with 
the specific behayiors that people are to 
undertake within the environment created 
by establishing smaller classes. Like the 
mysterious electrical black box; two wires 
(resources) lead ii)to the box and two other 
wires (outputs) lead out the other side, but 
nobody knows what,, if anything^ goes on 
inside the black box. Since nobody knows 
what the black box is supposctd to do, 
npbody can judge whether the box does its 
j(i) well. To make this type of claim in the 
discussion of -classes suggests that 
engagement, in activities is of no social 
consequence, or that engagement is to be 
taken as a given, perhaps beyond direction 
or change. With respect to the latter 
notion, that engagement of students in 
instruction can be asstlmed, sA^ie ad« 
vocates of open education maxe such 
claims, ba.sed upon their observations of 
childreil Children are curious, they ob- 
serve, and^ when placed in a rich en- 



Yironment d|Udren wiU explore wd create 
their ovm leanimg ta^, frith little or no 
\ external guidance. We do notwish to argue 
that chiklren willnbt use environments for 
« theic o.wn growth, ^or that open 
educational strategies are inappropriate 
in studies of smaller dasses. We are at- 
« tem)>tuig to ^ggest that, rather than 
making tHe black tto assumption, some 
claim spedfication of ins^ctional 
strategies, for ^mall classes^ should be 
made "explicit ' Small classes do^ not 
inevitably lead to. specific instructional 
strategies. Iti making the claim more 
exfHicit* the "more classrooi}vteadiers= 
more Idaming^ claim must be expanded: 
more classroom teachers z b^er. in- 
struction nwre learning. In Ms case, 
"better instruction" must be defined 

It is also possible, as we have suggested,, 
that student learning is not the criterionof 
success; thus, perhaps one jsbould aA a 
different question, pkting askk for the 
moment our concern* fpr Ihc social en^ 
vironm^nt jn which classes exist Instead 
* of*, asking^ "Do smaller classes 'lead to 
better learrung?" we niight ask»some ctf 
the other questions that may be seen in the 
accumulated r^afch alMXit class size. 
For example: 

' Do, small classes prcmiot^ better in- 
/ strucUofc? w 

Do small classes increase teachers 

knowledge of pupils? 
^ Do .^mall classes improve teacher 

niqrale? 

Do small classes encourage parental 
participation? - ( , 

Do small glasses facilitate better « 
planning? - 

Do-.small classes promote better 

student and attendance discipline? 

Do small classes provide more flexible „ 

?nd adaptive schools? 
. ^0 small classes make better sghools? 

Having looked at various meaningful 
ways that the question Kii class size could 
be posed and^the range of different an- 
swers one gets by shifting the question, it 
^ IS tinie to consider a basic problem: Is the * 
matter about class size a meaningful 
question?^ Certainly, this is not a single 
question and to deal with it as "smidl 
classes^ mo^eaming" or simpl3f/tsmSll 
classes are better" is to engage in 
uniformed rhetoric. Saraspn^says Jhereis 
no real queskon. >He ^'ecognizes that the* 
discussion about class size generates 
hea£ed debates and is based' on deep- 
seated feelings, but he tries to point out » 
that^ the 'discussion is a cultural 
phenomena and was never intended as a' 
^ research question. He traces the nc^on 
that smaller instructional groups yield 
more learning, to the two related social 
conditions: the tutorial system eniployed. 
by the wealthy and the pragmatics of 
iastructing the masses in very large 
groups.'Naturally enough, those employed 
to teach large groups were certain that 



they could be more cffective-if they had 
'•smaller class^.*' maybe something like 
tutorials. Over tune classes did become ' 

^ r ' smaller; schools dic^et better; and pupils 
did Ifcam more. But this change represents ^ 
complex changes in Jhe 'society jnd did not 
resuli^ from "pUnned- changes based on 
empirical rcsear^ invplving adjustments 
of sizes of classed. Thus, "smiiler classesz 
better learning'* is a liseful aj^oism or 
sofcial slogan, 'whoso utility has been 
; ^demonstrated. Its cttfrent vaUdity of 
future validity, without redefinition of 
terms, is'ver>'. mucfi^ in (k)ubt As a 
research question, terms certaihly must 
be operationally defined and the protieni 
approached in a design that permits 
mcaningfuU'intcrpretation of the in-' 
fcnnation generated by the study. Let us 

l- turn to these needs: redefinition of the * 
research question and the matter of a 
research design. Further, we hope to snow 
that these two concerns should be related 
for a new researc^h venture. 

First, the nofion of class size implies' 
nothing more than a resource allocation 

^ plan; that* is, more woricers assigned to 
classcsJ'In studies of other organizatioos, 
one would not usually start with a resource 
• allocation plan, but'wxHild rather attempt 
to get some definition of the nature of the 
technology or woric pattern. In' the case of 
schools, this would mean that one' should 
* . first specify the nature of the instructional 
strategy and the range and variety ©f 
teaching acts anticipated or desired. The 
assumption that teachers arc lafgely 
autonomous professionals working in self- 



contained classrpoms is no longer entirely 
valid, although such ojganization of ihe 
teaching (ask may be the most Ixievalent 
among all schools. Team teaching and 
multi-unit schools^ailc also evidept^ One 
i^ould then consider the organization of 
ijpterrelations among assigned personnel 
necessary to facilitate the technology. 

The problem arises when one^ttempts 
to define wnat is predominately a s^t of 
. interpersonal activities as instructional 

^ technology. A basic consideration is 
whether one consider^ the teaching act the 
same at different grade levels and within 

^ the different content,a^s. It is possible 
that since the teaching act is*a redprocal 
one involving a^ teacher and at jeast one 
pupil and'sii>pe that pupil grows or 
matures over time, that there is a 
developmental aspect 6) the teaching act 
itself. In other words, the similarities 
observed over time may mask a subtle or 
less evident shift in> emphasis' or 
delineation of roles among* those par- ' 
tipipating in^ the teaching. Common s^nse 
would support this observation, l^us^ a 
workaJble> definition of the instructional 
technology A^ould have to be stated in 
relation to agelevel of the students. 

The implication, of Uiis^ definition of 
. "instructional technology for the- study of 
class size are evident.^ If.ifie instructional 
technology of schools 5/aries with the age 
levels of pupils, and if the organization of 
^ schools is basied ofi that technolc^, then- 
school organizations in which classes exist, ' 
will also vary with the development or 



ages of pupils. The optimal or best class 
size then would «depend upon tAe 
organizational-level. In 'early primary 
years, for example^ because the. in- 
structional technology ' used with very 
young children requires'frequent intensive 
interaction ^<small grcup .work) schools 
would be organized into ^mall work units- 
\yith multiple workers (self-contained 
classes with aid^ t)n .the other hand, 
''since youfig- adolescents are developing* 
independence within a peer group context, 
the instructional tcchnofogy would be 
different (projects, reports, etc.) and the' 
school organization would be different as 
^well (coordinated teams). 

tt would be naive to suggest that schools 
across America consciously design thejr 
organization to reflect some deve}opK. 
mental notion of instructional technology. ^ 
The reverse condition, however, is con-, 
ceivable; that is, one could tj^ the idea 
that schools progmatically develop^ a ^ 
*'theory of practife" over- time in their' 
interchanges with pupils. What" is 
neces^ry is a data bdnk^^t records the 
frequericy of instructional activities in 
classed of all gra^e levels among many 
schools. Indicators -of Qualify research 
'provides such data. The analysis will be ' 
pres§ntcdin a future issue. 
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